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nearly intersect Mysore, Seringapatam, and Bangalore, in
every respect the three most interesting places in the
State of Mysore, which has again been placed under
the administration of the native Raja. The city which
gives its name to the State forms a pleasant aggregate
of regular streets, avenues, gardens, and temples, the
whole commanded by a strong fort, constructed from
European designs. This stronghold, which is separated
by an esplanade from the city, encloses within its pre-
cincts the Baja's palace, besides the dwellings of many
wealthy citizens and other private buildings. But the
British Eesidency lies some, 5 miles farther south,
on the summit of Mysore Hill, 1000 feet above sea-
level.

Seringapatam, on the main head-stream of the Kavari,
is chiefly noted for its fortress, which figured so pro-
minently in Indian history during the closing decade of
the 18th century. This formidable stronghold of Tippu
Sultan occupies the west side of a large island in the
river, and although considered quite impregnable, was
finally stormed by the British in 1799. Its streets,
houses, and fortifications remain, but it is now a city of
the dead.

Bangalore, which lies almost exactly midway between
Madras and Mangalore on the opposite coast, and nearly
200 miles from both points, is by far the largest city in
the interior, south of the Kistna valley. Yet it is quite
a modern place, having been founded by Hyder AH about
1780 as a bulwark against the English. The fort has
long been disused; but, thanks to its central position in
the midst of an extremely fertile district, the town soon
acquired a rapid expansion. Lying at an elevation of
3000 feet above the sea, on the Mysore plateau, it enjoys
a delightful climate, and is consequently a favourite
resort of Europeans. Here is a large British canton-